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SHAKSPEAIIE 


•‘DEAR  SON  OF  MEMORY,  GREAT  HEIR  OF  FAME.” 

MII.TON. 


“APPROACH  : BEHOLD  THIS  MARBLE.  • KNOW  YE  NOT 
THE  FEATURES.^  HATH  NOT  OFT  HIS  FAITHFUL  TONGUE 
TOLD  YOU  THE  FASHION  OF  YOUR  OWN  ESTATE, 

THE  SECRETS  OF  YOUR  BOSOM?  HERE  THEN,  ROUND 
THIS  MONUMENT  WITH  REVERENCE  WHILE  YE  STAND, 
SAY  TO  EACH  OTHER— THIS  WAS  SHAKSPEARE’s  FORM  J 
WHO  walk’d  in  every  path  OF  HUMAN  X.IFE, 

FELT  EVERY  PASSION  ; AND  TO  ALL  MANKIND 
DOTH  NOW,  WILL  EVER,  THAT  EXPERIENCE  YIELD 
WHICH  HIS  OWN  GENIUS  ONLY  COULD  ACQUIRE.”  ' 
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If  a ojcmiine  portrait  of  Alexander,  of  Homer,  or  of  Alfred,  be  regarded 
as  a desideratum  in  the  history  of  art,  and  in  the  history  of  man,  so  is 
that  of  Shakspeare;  for  though  The  English  Poet  is  comparatively 
a modern,  yet  it  is  as  difficult  and  doubtful  to  substantiate  the  anthen- 
ticity  of  a portrait  of  him,  as  of  the  ancient  Grecian  hero,  or  poet, 
or  of  the  more  estimable  English  monarch.  There  is  neither  proof  nor 
intimation  that  Shakspeare  ever  sat  for  a pictnre ; and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  whole  host  of  jrresumed  portraits  “ come  in  such 
questionable  shapes,”  and  with  such  equivocal  pedigrees,  that  suspicion 
or  disbelief  attach  to  all.  Not  so  the  Momimental  Bust  at  Stratford: 
this  appeals  to  our  eyes  and  understandings  w'ith  all  the  force  of  truth. 
We  view  it  as  a family  record ; as  a memorial  raised  by  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  his  relatives,  to  keep  alive  contemporary  admiration,  and 
to  excite  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  posterity.  This  invaluable  “ effigy  ” 
is  attested  by  tradition,  consecrated  by  time,  and  preserved  in  the 
inviolability  of  its  own  simplicity  and  sacred  station.  It  was  evidently 
executed  immediately  after  the  poet’s  decease ; and  probably  nnder  the 
supcrintendance  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall,  and  his  daughter;  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  her  epitaph,  was  “ Witty  above  her  sexe,” 
and  therein  like  her  father.  Leonard  Digges,  in  a poem  praising  the 
works  and  worth  of  Shakspeare,  and  published  within  seven  years  after 
his  death,  speaks  of  the  Stratford  monument  as  a well  known  object. 
Dugdalc,  in  his  “Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,”  1656,  gives  a plate  of 
the  monument,  but  drawn  and  engraved  in  a truly  tasteless  and  inac- 
curate style,  and  observes  in  the  text,  that  the  poet  was  famous,  and 
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thus  entitled  to  sucli  distinction.  Langbaine,  in  his  “Account  of 
English  Dramatic  Poets,”  1691,  pronounces  the  Stratford  Bust  Shak- 
speare’s  “true  effigies.”— These  are  decided  proofs  of  its  antiquity;  and 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a faithful  portrait  of 
the  poet.  In  the  age  this  was  executed,  it  was  customary  to  portray 
the  heads  and  figures  of  illustrious  and  eminent  persons  by  monu- 
mental statues  and  busts.  (See  Gough’s  “Sepulchral  Monuments,” 
vol.  2.)  Many  were  cut  in  alabaster,  and  in  white  marble,  and  others 
were  fonned  of  stone.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  VII.  and  VIII. 
some  of  the  English  monumental  sculpture  is  remarkable  for  a fine 
style ; combining  the  essentials  of  breadth,  simplicity,  and  nature. 
During  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  gradually  degenerated ; and  under  the  sway 
of  James  we  find  a still  greater  debasement.  Still  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  artists  studiously  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
portraits,  or  true  effigies,  of  the  persons  commemorated.  Indeed  it  is 
(juite  clear  that  they  aimed  rather  at  likeness  than  tasteful  composition. 
This  is  c^^nced  in  the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Church;  in  the  bust  of  Camden,  in  the  same  church;  the  statue 
of  Lord  Bacon,  at  St.  Albans;  and  in  several  others  that  might  he 
adduced.  All  these  show  that  the  artists  had  their  prototypes  in 
nature ; either  by  modelling  the  respective  persons  while  living,  or  by 
taking  casts  after  death. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  offer  these  remarks  relating  to  the 
Stratford  Bust;  because  this  has  been  hitherto  wholly  neglected  by 
biographers  and  critics,  or  treated  slightly  and  superciliously.  In  Dug- 
dale’s  Warwickshire,  Bell’s  edition  of  our  poet,  in  the  splendid  one  of 
Boydell,  in  Ireland’s  Tour  of  the  Avon,  and  in  Wheler’s  pleasing 
History,  fkc.  of  Stratford,  it  has  been  published  ; but  in  no  one  of  these 
works  has  it  been  correctly  delineated.  In  the  two  former,  indeed,  it 
is  done  in  a vulgar  and  contemptible  manner.  The  Bust  is  the  size  of 
life;  it  is  formed  out  of  a block  of  soft  stone;  and  was  originally 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh 
colour,  fhe  eyes  of  a light  hazle,  and  the  hair  and  beard,  auburn ; the 
doublet,  or  coat,  w as  scarlet,  and  eovered  w ith  a loose  black  gown,  or 
tabard,  without  sleeves;  the  upper  part  of  the  c\ishion  was  green,  the 
under  half  crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt  ‘.  Such  appear  to  have  been 

* Although  the  practice  of  painting  statues  and  busts  to  imitate  nature,  is  repugnant  to 
good  taste,  and  must  be  stigmatized  as  vulgar  and  hostile  to  every  principle  ol  art,  yet 
when  an  efligy  is  thus  coloured  and  transmitted  to  us,  as  illustrative  of  a particular  age  or 
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the  original  features  of  this  important,  hut  neglected  or  insulted  bust. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Kemble,  caused 
it  to  be  “repaired,  and  the  original  colours  preserved  in  1748,  from 
the  profits  of  the  representation  of  Othello.  This  was  a generous,  and 
apparently  judicious  act;  and  therefore  very  unlike  the  next  alteration 
it  was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Malone  caused  the 
bust  to  bo  covered  over  with  one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint ; 
and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  greatly  injured 
the  expression  of  the  face  Having  absurdly  characterized  this  ex- 
pression for  “ pertness,”  and  therefore  “ differing  from  that  placid  com- 
posure and  thoughtful  gravity  so  perceptible  in  his  original  portrait, 
and  his  best  prints,’’  Mr.  M.  could  have  few  scruples  about  injuring,  or 
destroying  it.  In  this  very  act,  and  in  this  line  of  comment,  our 
zealous  annotator  has  jmssed  an  irrevocable  sentence  on  his  own  judg- 
ment. If  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  sculptors  and  painters  of 
the  metropolis  arc  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence  on  such  a subject, 
that  of  Mr.  Malone  is  at  once  false  and  absurd.  They  justly  remark, 
that  the  face  indicates  cheerfulness,  good  humour,  suavity,  benignity, 
and  intelligence.  These  characteristics  are  developed  by  the  moufh 
and  its  muscles— by  the  cheeks— eye-brows — forehead — and  skull ; and 
her.  they  rationally  infer,  that  the  face  is  worked  from  nature.  Again, 
Mr.  M.  talks  strangely  of  “/ns  original  portrait,  and  of  his  best  prints;” 
as  if  there  was  one  authenticated  and  acknowledged  picture,  and  thaf, 
out  of  the  multitude  of  prints,  miscalled  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  any 
of  them  were  good  and  genuine.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  to 
fhe  satisfaction  of  CVC17  impartial  reader,  that  there  is  nothijig  like 

people,  and  as  a record  of  fashion  and  costume,  it  becomes  an  interesting  relic,  and 
should  be  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  an  Etruscan  vase,  or  an  early  specimen  of 
Ralfael’s  painting ; and  the  man  who  deliberately  defaces  or  destroys  either,  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  a criminal  in  the  high  court  of  criticism  and  taste.  From  an  absence  of  this 
feeling,  many  truly  curious,  and  to  us  important  subjects  have  been  destroyed.  Among 
which  is  to  be  noticed  a vast  monument  of  antiquity  on  Marlbrough  Downs,  in  Wiltshire  ; 
and  which,  though  once  the  most  stupendous  work  of  human  labour  and  skill  in  Great 
Britain,  is  now  nearly  demolished. 

a Wheler’s  “ Guide  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.”  12nio.  1814. 

3 M'  Wilder,  in  his  interesting  Topographical  Vade  Mecum,  relating  to  Stratford,  has 
given  p ..i.city  to  the  following  stanzas,  which  were  written  in  the  Album,  at  Stratford 
Church,  by  one  of  the  visitors  to  Shakspeare’s  tomb. 

“ Stranger,  to  whom  this  Monument  is  shown. 

Invoke  the  Poet’s  curses  on  Malone  ; 

Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays. 

And  daubs  Ins  tmnb-stmic,  as  he  inarr'd  his  plays!” 
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proof,  nor  scarcely  probability  in  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  paint- 
ings or  prints  that  have  come  before  the  public,  as  portraits  of  our 
unrivalled  Bard.  Tliat  by  Droeshout  cannot  be  like  any  human  face, 
for  it  is  evidently  ill  drawn  in  all  the  features : and  a bad  artist  can 
never  make  a good  likeness.  On  such  a print  Ben  Jonson’s  lines  are 
futile  and  unworthy  of  eredit.  From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that 
print  up  to  the  present,  we  have  been  insulted  and  trifled  with  by  nume- 
rous things  called  portraits  of  Shakspeare;  most,  if  not  all  of  which 
are  as  palpable  forgeries  as  the  notorious  Ireland  manuscripts. 

Very  reeently  an  extraordinai-y  trick  of  this  kind  has  been  played 
upon  the  lovers  of  Shakspeare.  A print-seller  announced  a newl}- 
discovered  picture  of  Shakspeare,  closely  resembling  the  “Statue  at 
Stratford,  and  the  print  in  the  folio  edition and  asserts  that  upwards  of 
three  thousand  persons,  of  competent  judgment,  concurred  in  pronouncing 
it  “ a genuine  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  painted  from  the  life.” — A short 
history  of  this  portrait,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  warn  eollectors  of 
prints,  and  illustrators  of  books,  against  future  imposition.  A maker 
and  mender  of  old  pictures  having  purchased  an  old  head,  for  a few 
shillings,  first  christened  it  Shakspeare,  and  then  tried  to  sell  it  to  a 
worthy  shopkeeper,  near  Holborn,  at  a small  profit.  Not  succeeding 
here,  the  manufacturer  deemed  it  expedient  to  borrow  Houbraeken’s 
engiaved  head,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  and  improving  the  “true” 
original.  Thus  by  putting  in  car-rings,  painting  on  the  forehead,  toueh- 
ing  the  mouth,  rubbing  on  a little  new  paint  in  some  places,  and  taking 
oft’  the  old  from  others,  the  porti  ait  was  completed, — a purchaser  was 
found  for  it  at  a price  under  five  pounds,  and  this  purchaser  proclaimed 
it  to  the  world  as  an  original  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 

It  is  ardently  hoped  that  every  subsequent  attempt  at  imposition  may 
be  as  easily  detected,  and  tliat  it  may  always  be  branded  by  the  con- 
tempt and  avow  ed  indignation  of  every  true  Englishman  and  lover  of 
Shakspeare.— “In  the  end  truth  will  out.” 

BRITTON, 

TAVISTOCK  PLACE,  LONDON. 


April  23,  1816. 

The  Aiiniveisary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Shakspeaie, 
and  the  Second  Centenary  after  his  Decease. 


i;.  \V  }uuiii'*haui,  iVintiT,  Chiswick. 


